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adaptable to our times. When prac- 
ticed in individual relationships and 
applied constructively to the organiza- 



tion of society, it will bring mankind to 
the ultimate victory. "The last enemy 
that man shall overcome is himself." 
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Progressive religious thought today is steadily growing more constructive, but it 
still faces problems which demand answers that may seem to some negative. But 
negation is only incidental to the actual requirements of a method. Sooner or later 
we shall see that a readjustment of the gospel to the world is proceeding as construct- 
ively now as in the days of Clement of Alexandria. We should never forget that 
intellectual problems will ultimately be answered by facts gained by reliable inves- 
tigation. 



There is a very general opinion that 
theology is a free product of human 
thought. The idea seems to be that we 
are always at liberty to devise a new 
system, formulate a particular doctrine, 
or steadfastly maintain a traditional 
position. No notion could, however, be 
more erroneous. The theology of a 
given age is the indefeasible fruit of that 
age. It could not originate earlier or in 
a different circle; the attempt to force 
it to persist unchanged on into another 
period and under other conditions is 
only a violent anachronism. The the- 
ology of St. Paul could arise only in the 
middle of the first century, in a con- 
sciousness determined in part by Jewish 
and in part by Greek thought. Augus- 
tine was the mouthpiece of the theology 
of the fifth century, since in him met and 
blended the great movements of his day 
— Manichaeism, neo-Platonism, a cer- 



tain point of view concerning the 
Scriptures, a psychology based on experi- 
ence, a conviction of the sanctity of 
dogma, and a necessity for the consoli- 
dation of ecclesiastical authority and 
practice. Given the genius of an Augus- 
tine, a period fifty years earlier or 
fifty years later would have produced 
a different theology, if indeed a theology 
would then have been possible. St. 
Paul stated our law when he spoke of a 
"fulness of time." There are, more- 
over, long periods of time — periods of 
transition — when no precipitation of 
theology is possible. Here we can 
describe only tendencies, for theology is 
never at a standstill. What we desig- 
nate as the New England theology, 
beginning about 1750 and continuing for 
a hundred years and more, was not so 
much a theology as a variety of move- 
ments which sought a solution of certain 
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problems but which found itself brought 
to an end in a blind alley. Nowhere else 
in the world could such a movement 
have appeared — not in England, not in 
France, not in Germany, and it could 
have come up in no other moment in the 
history of human thought. The Ed- 
wardses, Bellamy, Hopkins, the Wests, 
Smalley, Emmons, Park, and N. W. 
Taylor were indeed the actors in the 
drama, yet it was not so much they 
who were the actors as the age which 
was seeking to interpret itself through 
them. Allow as much as you will to 
the initiative of individual men, it still 
remains true that the tendencies which 
manifest themselves in theology have 
their source in a deeper fountain and 
belong to a wider circle than the indi- 
vidual consciousness. 

Analysis of the content of theology 
at any given time reveals three elements. 
The first element is the traditional. 
This is the material which from age to 
age undergoes modification, as, for 
example, the conception of Christianity, 
the idea of God, and the meaning of 
salvation. The second element is that 
of the individual theologian. This per- 
sonal element receives recognition in 
the characteristic designation of differ- 
ent schools of thought, such as the 
Pauline, Augustinian, Calvinistic, Lu- 
theran, Socinian, Arminian, Ritschlian. 
The third element is contributed by 
the social consciousness of the time. 
It is this which creates in part the 
distinction between successive periods 
in the evolution of theology, as, for 
example, the patristic, the mediaeval, the 
Reformation, the modern. The term 
"modern" is, however, far too general to 
be more than broadly suggestive. Atten- 



tion may be directed to three move- 
ments, of which great men were indeed 
the torch-bearers, but which had their 
source farther back in the spirit of the 
community: (i) the tendency which 
found its exponent in Schleiermacher 
and culminated in Ritschl, (2) the 
New England theology already referred 
to, and (3) the religious background, 
also in America, of which Bushnell was 
the product. Schleiermacher owed his 
message to the awakening of the Roman- 
tic spirit, the sobering of the German 
people and the creation of a new social 
order out of the havoc wrought by the 
Napoleonic wars, and the quickening 
of the Christian consciousness through 
a deep mystical experience of the gospel 
of God's grace. The New England 
theology was part of two great move- 
ments in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries: (1) the emancipation of the 
human spirit from the thraldom of 
external authority — in the secular field 
symbolized by the American Revolu- 
tion — and (2) the attempt to find the 
place of reason in the search for Chris- 
tian truth. The creative part of Dr. 
BushnelFs theology was due to the 
sense of social unity which was already 
awakening in the New England con- 
sciousness over against an exaggerated 
and unhealthy individualism, as evi- 
denced in his Christian Nurture, and 
the endeavor to discover the spiritual 
value of the atonement, a search made 
necessary by the new emphasis on the 
immediacy and authority of Christian 
experience. 

The task of the theologian, then, is 
to interpret the reality of the traditional 
Christian faith, in part as it emerges in 
his own experience, but especially as it 
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derives further meaning and value 
through the immediate enlarging thought 
and experience of the community. And 
his system, so far as he succeeds in giving 
it organic form, is never final — the "final 
faith" must be left to the last man, and 
he, if so be that he is clothed with mod- 
esty, will disclaim any such arrogant 
achievement. The system is never final, 
never perfect, therefore, but always 
susceptible of enrichment through new 
applications to unfolding social life. 
Accordingly there is perpetual need of 
redefinition, not so much for the sake of 
elimination, and certainly not wholly 
for the sake of greater logical precision, 
but in order to incorporate the develop- 
ing social content of life and give it finer 
expression. 

The experience through which the 
Christian world is now passing may 
have no creative power, but it will surely 
intensify and ripen some tendencies in 
theology which were already more or 
less advanced before the war threw 
its shadow over our hearts. In the 
storm and stress of this time I believe 
that we are not only invited, but even 
compelled, to redefine three great sub- 
jects with which theology is concerned 
— the nature of Christianity, the idea 
of God, and the meaning of sin and sal- 
vation. 

I 

The first of these is the definition of 
Christianity and its task. Ever since 
the death of Jesus, Christianity has 
been undergoing a process of enlarging 
definition which is still far from complete. 
Confronted by present conditions, some 
are raising the cry, "Back to Christ!" 
But this is as impossible as it would be 
to crowd back the swelling bud into the 



germinant seed. Others bid us look 
forward to a supematuralistic "Second 
Coming" of Christ — the millennium — 
for the definition of Christianity. But 
we, who are living between the beginning 
and the consummation, can neither go 
back to the one nor forward to the 
other. We have to inquire what Chris- 
tianity is here and now. Never has it 
been subjected to so great a strain, not 
even in periods of fiercest persecution, 
for then Christians who had nothing to 
do with bringing on the evil they suf- 
ered had only to endure until the fury of 
their enemies was spent. But here the 
chief parties engaged in the conflict are 
Christian nations. And now the ques- 
tion is thrust into our very faces: Is 
Christianity a Utopian dream of some 
far distant city, or, if not, is it practi- 
cable only in conditions such as existed 
in the simple peasant life of Galilee, 
overshadowed as it was by the imperial- 
ism of Rome, and turning its gaze to 
heaven, expecting deliverance only from 
thence ? If we admit that Christianity 
was well adapted to primitive society 
before the development of national con- 
sciousness and before desire for world- 
dominion took possession of great and 
mighty powers, the question now is: 
Have we outgrown Christianity, or was 
it never suited to the ambitions, the 
antagonisms, and the infinite complexi- 
ties of the modern world ? It may still 
do for evangelism — the rescuing of indi- 
viduals as brands from the burning; it 
may even serve the interests of a re- 
stricted personal religion; it may answer 
for women and children sheltered from 
the rude shocks of the world, and for 
men who are only half men; it may be 
of value for its comfort in sorrow, for the 
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cup of strength it holds to the lips of 
the tempted, struggling, and well-nigh 
defeated sufferer; it may offer the conso- 
lations of heaven in a gospel of other- 
worldliness to those who have failed of 
life's completions here. But for strong 
men, for mighty empires and republics, 
confronted by exigencies and oppor- 
tunities which hold out promise of un- 
measured material gain to be won by 
disregarding or ruthlessly trampling 
on the rights of others, on treaties 
solemnly ratified — for such men and 
nations is Christianity any longer of use ? 
Does it not rather hinder in the race 
for power and supremacy ? 

If by "Christianity" we mean some- 
thing purely individualistic, static, fixed 
once for all in the form in which it 
appeared in the primitive church, then 
plainly we have long since outgrown it. 
It may continue to minister to indi- 
viduals here and there in very restricted 
circles of human interest, but this will 
be all. On the other hand, it becomes 
a very different matter if we hold that 
Christianity is not a program, but a 
spirit of life, subject to development 
under human, historical conditions, pro- 
gressive, therefore, and still in the mak- 
ing, and that no sphere of activity is to 
be withdrawn from its pervasive and 
transforming power. The only reality 
which we can compare with Christianity 
is democracy. You may define democ- 
racy, but its subtle quality bursts the 
bounds of rigid definition and pervades 
every sphere of social interest. Just as 
democracy, so Christianity entered our 
human world at a given point of space 
and time, and it has made its way not 
without opposition and even apparent 
recessions. But neither at its beginning 



nor at any stage of its development can 
it be fully defined, and this is nothing 
against it. Christianity is not a creed; 
it is not a dogma, whether of the fourth 
or of the sixteenth century. Confined 
in a formula or an institution it proves 
itself to be other and larger than either. 
It seeks to incarnate its spirit in every 
form of social life — scientific, industrial, 
commercial, aesthetic, literary, political. 
Just now, however, it is in the field of 
national and international relations that 
it finds its supreme opportunity and its 
most serious task. In the halls of 
legislation, in the councils of diplomacy, 
in the competitions of national expan- 
sion and trade, in the administration of 
colonial government, in fostering ideals 
by which both the efficiency of individual 
nations and the common good of all are 
maintained — here is the new and inviting 
field which Christianity must enter as the 
sphere of its enlarging definition and 
power. And our present-day theology 
must perforce bring to the front this 
larger reference in its redefinition of 
Christianity. 

II 

In the doctrine of God two widely 
different conceptions are competing for 
recognition. One of these, which we 
may designate the common view, is that 
God is a static being, to whom absolute 
power, wisdom, and goodness are attrib- 
uted. His omniscience embraces past, 
present, and future in one simultaneous 
and perfect intuition. All events are 
referred to his power as their ultimate 
cause; no occurrences in nature and no 
acts of men are withdrawn from the 
scope of his will. His goodness also is 
boundless, and is in no way inconsistent 
with the most terrible physical and moral 
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evils which confuse and paralyze our 
moral sense. This doctrine goes back 
to Plato and Aristotle, to the scholastics 
of the Middle Ages, and to many of the 
most distinguished German and English 
thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It relies on the theistic argu- 
ments for its proof of the being of God. 
Its theodicy acknowledges no inner 
and irreconcilable contradiction in the 
world, since God is the absolute source 
of all that is, both good and evil. Thus 
we have a transcendental God who pre- 
sents insoluble problems for meta- 
physics, whose being is independent of 
the world and complete apart from it, 
who has therefore no need of us to fulfil 
the meaning of his own life, who would 
be utterly the same even if we and the 
universe were instantly and completely 
swept out of existence. 

On the other hand, another way of 
conceiving of God has now for a number 
of years been making itself felt — that 
of purposeful will. Long ago the 
Hebrews had already thought of God 
wholly from this point of view. Augus- 
tine and Calvin made this the almost 
exclusive key to their conception of 
God. Later Kant showed that the 
ethical and the purposive was not only 
the highest but the only immediately 
valid postulate in our doctrine of 
God. More recently the pragmatic 
way of thinking has come in, the world 
is conceived of as evolutionary or 
ideological — a continuous creation — and 
God as progressive purpose — the Living 
God. 

If this doctrine of God as creative 
and purposive will is accepted, the 

1 Mr. H. G. Wells, in his recent book, Mr. 
expression to this point of view. See pp. 406 ff. 



question immediately presents itself: 
What is the relation of this will to all 
kinds of human action? John Calvin 
advocated the view that the will of God 
was the ultimate and indeed the sole 
sufficient answer concerning the cause 
of evil as well as of good. William 
James told us that God is finite, that 
theologians have always regarded him as 
finite, and that his will is limited in the 
effectuation of his purpose. 1 Before 
James the question had already become 
acute through the startling antithesis 
proposed by John Stuart Mill: either 
God is omnipotent, in which case he is 
not good; or if he is good, he is not 
almighty. The dilemma thus suggested 
by Mr. Mill, which met with indignant 
and violent protest, cannot be ignored 
by any responsible thinker. The world- 
war has forced it to the front again, and 
the question will not rest until a suitable 
answer has been given to it. If God is 
purposive will, what is his relation to the 
wickedness which brought on the war, 
the spirit in which, in some degree at 
least, it has been prosecuted, the misery 
which it entails upon those who imme- 
diately participate in it, the even greater 
misery which it entails upon such as are 
dependent on those engaged in battle, 
and, I may add, the evil suffered by the 
whole world and to be suffered by those 
not yet born? What is the relation 
of God to all this? If we can get a 
tolerably clear idea of this, then certain 
other points of view will fall into line. 
The notion of omnipotence and hence 
of providence will undergo modification. 
The relation of God's will to sin will have 
to be redefined. And the place of 

Britling Sees It Through, has given vigorous 
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suffering in the life of God will have 
to be reckoned with. 

i. First, then, with reference to 
omnipotence. We shall have to confess 
that this terrible war would never have 
occurred if God could have prevented it. 
We simply cannot believe that God 
purposely caused the misunderstanding, 
the vindictiveness, the pain, the deform- 
ity, that he tore husbands from wives, 
sons from parents, bereaving and desolat- 
ing millions of homes, destroying indus- 
trial, commercial, artistic, and religious 
treasure the value of which outruns com- 
putation, by the irreparable loss of which 
humanity is forever poorer. Either we 
must acknowledge that God's ways so 
far transcend our intelligence that we 
can form no reliable judgment con- 
cerning them — in which case one asser- 
tion concerning them would be as 
reliable as another, and no assertion of 
any worth; or else, if we are permitted 
any insight at all into his will, we shall 
have to judge his actions by our highest 
human ideals. If we are to choose 
between almighty power and perfect 
love, we shall not hesitate an instant. 
We are told that there is no concrete 
condition that is not at every moment 
under absolute divine control; that it is 
because God has willed it, and, if he so 
willed, it could be instantly and perfectly 
changed. We, however, who know God 
only through experience, know of no 
such Being. The power of God that we 
know is not actually omnipotent, but is 
hindered and in some measure defeated 
by wicked men. Whether the limitation 
is metaphysical or is self-determined 
is a matter for the philosopher to decide. 
The God who is disclosed to us in reve- 
lation and experience is a Being of 



very great but limited power. If, how- 
ever, power is limited, yet love is not 
limited. Jesus' lament over Jerusalem 
is at once a disclosure of the limitation 
of divine power and a revelation of the 
illimitable spirit of love. The meaning is 
not that because God is not omnipotent 
his purpose will therefore fail; his pur- 
pose is not one of might but one of love, 
and love cannot fail. The emergency 
created by the world-war will issue in this 
good at least, if it compels us to redefine 
the power of God in terms, not of abso- 
lute might, but of purpose and love. 

2. Secondly, a change is necessitated 
in our conception of the relation of God 
to sin. The war is, not because God 
willed it, but in spite of his will. It is an 
imperfect judgment to declare that the 
war is a punishment of the world for its 
sins. A previous question would have to 
be disposed of: Why sin at all? We 
seem to suppose that God sustains a differ- 
ent relation to nations from that which 
he does to individuals; but the time has 
come when we shall have to disabuse 
our minds of such a notion. So far as 
there is jealousy and hatred and wicked- 
ness in nations as truly as in individuals, 
so far God is not in it. There is, there- 
fore, no possible justification for it. So 
far as war originates in sin, instead of 
setting up an elaborate defense of it, 
we say that, since it has its rise in a spirit 
hostile to God's will, he is against it. 
This we should have acknowledged long 
ago, but for our delusions concerning 
the divine immanence and our eagerness 
to hold fast a notion of the divine om- 
nipotence according to which God is 
responsible for everything which takes 
place, evil as well as good, sin no less than 
righteousness. 
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3. Thirdly, another change which our 
theology requires is to make a perfectly 
definite and unequivocal place for the 
fact of suffering in the life of God. In 
several of the great prophets this was 
an integral part of the conception of 
God, and it formed a basis for an appeal 
to the hearts of the people. In the New 
Testament the divine suffering seems 
rather to be concentrated in Jesus 
Christ. The tendency of the church 
Fathers, under the influence of Greek 
speculative philosophy and especially 
neo-Platonism, was to remove God to an 
inaccessible distance from the sorrows 
of our human life into undisturbed and 
changeless felicity. If, however, suffer- 
ing is a fact in the life of God, then we 
must acknowledge that not the widows 
and fatherless children, not those hope- 
lessly crippled for life, not those on whom 
the burdens entailed by the war will 
fall heaviest — not these are the supreme 
sufferers, but God himself. And we 
whose business it is to enforce the doc- 
trine of God shall have to present this 
as one of the most vital truths of our 
teaching. God suffers, not only on 
account of men, but also for and with 
men. His life is to the inmost center 
affected by the sins of men. His life is 
different from what it would have been 
were there no men and no human sin and 
sorrow. If he were simply an omnipo- 
tent Being, if power alone, or even power 
joined with wisdom, were his sole char- 
acteristic, then suffering would indeed 
be impossible to him. And then too we 
should care nothing for him. But he is 
essentially purposive love. He would 
have all men virtuous, all men happy; he 
would have all men saved; he would 
have them rise superior to every spirit 



hostile to their peace and joy. But this 
can only be if God redeems; and he 
who redeems must suffer. His heel must 
be bruised if he would crush the serpent's 
head. Not only during the past two 
years, but until all the wounds caused 
by this unholy war are healed, the heart 
of God beats in sympathetic union with 
all who suffer. Until the war came we 
were in danger of losing sight of this 
greatest of all realities in the life of God. 
It would be strange, indeed, that, when 
the hearts of all living men were melted 
with compassion in this holocaust of 
calamity and grief, the heart of God 
alone of all conscious beings in the uni- 
verse remained undisturbed and unre- 
sponsive through it all. Men will not 
long care for a God who cares nothing 
for them. Only he who can be hurt by 
our sin can save us by his suffering love. 
We who are teachers of theology, we 
who are preachers of the gospel, ought 
to let the sufferings of this frightful 
war be the occasion, as a similar condi- 
tion was to the prophet of the Exile, for 
showing that God is, after all, the prin- 
cipal sufferer in all human grief. "In 
all their affliction he was afflicted!" 

Ill 

A further change which we must con- 
tinue and complete is to define sin and 
salvation in the light of their social 
meaning. 

Sin has been defined as infinite by 
reason of its being committed against 
an infinite Being. On the other hand, 
the evil of sin in the individual has been 
minimized almost to the vanishing- 
point, by merging the individual in 
society and distributing the personal 
blame among the various forces of the 
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community. Even if we grant that 
certain individuals are most responsible 
for a great wrong, as, for example, for 
this war, yet the significance of such 
men lies, not in them simply as indi- 
viduals, but in the fact that they embody 
and bring to expression social tenden- 
cies which are widely diffused. This 
does not exonerate the individual as 
having no responsibility for his deed, but 
it fixes attention more definitely on the 
social aspect of sin. Social workers 
and philosophers have already done 
much to change the emphasis on sin 
from the individual to the social aspect of 
it. But the emphasis needs to go much 
farther. Social workers are not always 
identified with the church, and they 
are often unjustly regarded as extrem- 
ists with a Utopian scheme. What 
they have so well begun and what 
churches have here and there under- 
taken must be carried into all the 
regions of social activity. No doubt the 
churches have been handicapped in this 
endeavor. Ministers have been ex- 
horted to confine their attention to 
spiritual affairs — the diplomatists would 
manage international relations; the poli- 
ticians could be trusted with the ad- 
ministration of party interests; the 
city fathers were quite competent to 
run the civic concerns of the town; 
and each separate section of the com- 
munity must be left free to determine 
the nature and scope of its particular 
activities. When I pass these great 
human interests in review and ask my- 
self, Where among them all is the church 
permitted to appear? I seem to see a 
dignified procession moving along and 
at the trail end of it the church as a lap 
dog, meek and quiet, properly muzzled, 



minding its own business. One of the 
sorriest spectacles which the war has 
held up to our gaze is the failure of 
organized Christianity in respect to this 
whole unhappy affair. It seems per- 
fectly plain that the great issues of 
humanity are determined by other than 
Christian motives. The church had 
indeed no voice in bringing on the war, 
and it is even more significant that it had 
no power to avert it, to advise how it 
shall be carried on, how and when it 
shall end, and what shall be the terms 
of the final adjustment. At this point 
one might easily be betrayed into offer- 
ing a snap judgment which would be 
unintelligent, unsympathetic, and un- 
just. The simple point is, however, 
that the war has made it evident that 
the church must busy herself far more 
with the inculcation of social ideals 
and the sanctions by which these ideals 
are made effective in all the forms of our 
social life. When these ideals shine 
forth with clear and commanding author- 
ity, sin will be judged in the light of 
them. The war will have done us some 
service if it sends us to a fresh reading 
of Amos and Isaiah and Micah for our 
definition both of righteousness and of 
sin as social. And this will aid in giv- 
ing to theology the right point of view 
for the doctrine of sin, in regaining for 
the church the prerogative of leadership 
which she once enjoyed, in furnishing 
to the minister once more an influen- 
tial place both as teacher of social 
ideals and as moral critic of his time, 
and in tracing sin in large measure to 
social conditions which militate against 
the purpose of God. 

A similar effect will also appear in the 
conception of salvation. This does not 
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mean that the evangelistic idea of sal- 
vation will have to be surrendered — 
personal reconciliation with God in the 
forgiveness of sin, as in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, can never be dispensed 
with. But the Prodigal found that there 
was a social side to his returning home: 
he must reconcile himself with his elder 
brother — with the social order with 
which he had broken when he departed, 
and he must now find a way of reconcilia- 
tion with that order. The psalmist who 
cried, "Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned, and done that which is evil in thy 
sight," learned to his dismay that his 
sin was not individual but social, when 
the prophet declared to him that on 
account of it the sword should never 
leave his house. Social workers, mightily 
reinforced by women's clubs, and not 
least by those who are urging for- 
ward the temperance reform, are right 
in insisting that hope for children, for 
dependent and delinquent classes, for all 



who are struggling for virtue, lies in 
great part in social conditions favorable 
for the higher life. That is, the indi- 
vidual is not to be saved apart from 
society. International ideals, diplo- 
matic ideals, political ideals, civic ideals, 
family ideals, even church ideals must 
be thoroughly Christianized. Those 
who are looking for social salvation 
through the near, visible, miraculous 
Second Coming of Christ are destined 
to the same disappointment which has 
befallen all who for nineteen centuries 
have expected the same event. It can 
never come that way. Not by miracle, 
but by a slow historical process, the 
leaven permeates the meal. And just 
now our theology is called upon as never 
before to make the message of the gospel 
social, in order that the salvation which 
it seeks to realize shall embody itself 
in all the ideals and institutions and 
customs and laws of national, civic, and 
social life. 



